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MOORE’S LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 
(Continued.]} 





Here is some more living out in the woods. One hears of the 


warmth of snow and other ‘ cold comforts,’ yet it is difficult to 


fancy them. Nevertheless, it appears that if you are in the Ame- 


rican woods in winter-time, the snug thing is to shovel away some 
snow, and lie on the ground all night in the midst of it :— 


‘ The idea of being out of doors, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, and of overcoming all the difficulties of nature, by 
the ingenuity of man, delights:me. Everybody who has tried this, 
says it is much the warmest way of living in winter, for, by being in 
the woods, you are sheltered from the winds; and, at night by 
clearing away the snow, banking it up round, and in the middle of 
the space making a large fire, you are much warmer than in the best 
house. This is what I hear. 

‘ You may guess how eager I am to try if I like the woods in 
winter as well as in summer, I believe I shall never again be pre- 
vailed on to live in a house, I long to teach you all how to make a 
good spruce bed. Three of the coldest nights we have had yet, I 
slept in the woods with only one blanket, and was just as comfort- 
able as in a room. It was in a party, with Gen. Carleton, we went 
about twenty miles from this to look at a fine track of land that had 
been passed over in winter. You may guess how I enjoyed this 
expedition, being where, in all probability, there had never been but 
one person before ; we struck the land the first night and lay there; 
we spent three days afterwards in going over it. J will be now soon 
settled. I cannot describe all the feelings one has in these excur- 
sions, when one wakens,—perhaps in the middle of the night, in a 
fine open forest, all your companions snoring about you, the moon 
shining through the trees, the burning of the fire,—in short, every- 
thing strikes you. Dearest, dearest mother, how I have thought of 
you at those times, and of all at dear Frescati! And after being 
tired of thinking, lying down like a dog, and falling asleep till day- 
break ; then getting up—no dressing, or clothing, or trouble, but 
just giving one’s self a shake—and away to the spring to wash one’s 
face. I have had two parties with the savages, which are still plea- 
santer,—you may guess the reason,—there are des dames, who are 
the most comical creatures in the world.’ 

This reminds us of the letters written to his mother by the Cheva- 
lier de Boufflers. It requires all that is amiable and buoyant in 


character, on both sides, to warrant this sort of confidence between 





mother and son, even by intimation ; but when we see people like | 


these allow it, one fancies that it is more compatible with delicacy 
than it appears. At all events, the more harilessness one asso- 
ciates with the idea of what is confided, the more warrantable the 
confidence becomes. The gross and injurious can have no preten- 
sions to it. 

Here follows a delightful letter, of which we shall give the whole. 
It contains, besides other stirring matter, an account of the moose- 
chase that we alluded to. The writer’s heart misgives him, when 
he comes to the death of the poor beast. How frankly he has said 
so! and how naturally does he resume his spirits, and resolve to 
make the best of what he has done! Yet on closing the subject, 
he cannot help resenting the re-assurance of himself—‘ We are 
beasts, dearest mother, and I am sorry to say it. He had a right 
to earn his dinner, and it was delightful to make his blood cheerful 

* The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


By Thomas 
Moore. 2vols. 8vo. Longman. 











with the exercise; yet he could not reconcile himself to doing it at 


another creature’s expense, Such is man; and with such perplexi- 


ties of benevolence, necessity, and habit, does he contend! Fur- 
thermore, the instinct on these occasions reasons profoundly with- 


out knowing it, though there is discontent at last. At all events, 
Fitzgerald was a man who would have given up any point and any 
pleasure, had his reason been finally convinced. It is enough to 
know this, and to hope for the arrival of a time when all men wil; 
be such, and perplexed no longer.—Here is the letter :— 


© Quebec, March 14, 1789. 

‘Dearest Motuer,—I got here yesterday, after a very long and 
what some people would think, a very tedious and fatiguing journey; 
but to me, it was at worst only a little fatiguing; and to make up 
for that, it was delightful, and quite new. We were thirty days on 
our tnarch, twenty-six of which we were in the wood, and never 
saw a soul but our own party. You must know we came through 
a part of the country that had been always reckoned impassable. 
In short, instead of going a long way about, we were determined to 
try and get straight through the woods, and see what kind of coun- 
try it was. I believe I mentioned my party in a letter to Ogilvie, 
before I left to St Anne’s or Frederic Town; it was an officer of 
the regiment, Tony, and two wood’s men. The officer and | used 
to draw part of our baggage, day about, and the other day steer, 
which we did so well, that we made the point we intended within 
ten miles. We were only wrong in computing our distances, and 
making them a little too great, which obliged us to follow a new 
course, and make a river which led us round to Quebec, instead of 
going straight to it. However, we gained by it; for though, when 
we took the river, we were only twenty miles from Quebec, yet the 
country between was so mountainous and bad, we should have been 
two days longer than by the river. I am talking, I fear, untelligible 
language to you, but I hope soon, dear, dear mother to explain it. 

‘I expect my leave by the first despatches, and will loose no time 
when I get it. I shall not be able to leave this part of the world 
till May, as I cannot get my leave before that. How I do long to 
see you! Your old love, Lord Dorchester, is very civil to me. 1 
must, though, tell you a little more of the journey. After making the 
river, we fell in with some savages, and travelled with them to 
Quebec ; they were kind to us, and said we were “all one brother,” 
—all ‘one Indian.” They fed us the whole time we were with 
them. You would have laughed to have seen me carrying an old 
squaw’s pack, which was so heavy, I could hardly waddle under it 
However, I was well paid whenever we stopped, for she always gave 
me the best bits and most soup, and took as much care of me, as 
if I had been her own son; in short, I was quite [enfant 
chéri. We were quite sorry to part. The old lady and gentleman 
both kissed me very heartily. I gave the old lady one of Sophia's 
silver spoons, which pleased her very much. 

‘ When we got here, you may guess what figures we were; we 
had not shaved or washed during the joarney ; our blanket, coats, 
and trowsers, all worn out and pierced :—in short, we went to two 
or three houses, and they would not let usin. There was one lady 
exactly the Adtesse in Gil Blas, elle me prit la mesure du pied jusgu’h 
téte; and told me there was one room without a stove or bed, next 
a billiard-room, which I might have if I pleased ; and when I told 
her we were gentlemen, she said, “ 1 dare say you are,” and off 
she went. However, at last we got lodgings in an ale-house, and 
you may guess eat well and slept well, and went next day, well 
dressed, with one of Lord Dorchester’s aides-de-camps, to triumph 
over the old lady;—in short, exactly the story inGil Blas. We 
were quite curiosities here after our journey ; some think we were 
mad to undertake it ; some think we were lost; some will have it 
we were starved ;—in short, there are a thousand lies, but we are 
safe and well, enjoying rest and good eating most completely. One 
ought really to take these fillips now and then ; they make one enjoy 
life a great deal morg. 
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‘ The hours here are a little inconvenient to us as yet: whenever 
we wake at night, we want to eat, the same as in the woods, and as 
soon as we eat, we want to sleep. In our journey we were always 
up two hours before day, to load and get ready to march; we used 
to stop between three and four; and it usually took us from that 
till night to shovel out the snow, cut wood, cook, and get ready 
for night; so that immediately after our suppers we were asleep, 
and whenever any une wakes in the night, he puts some wood on 
the fire, and eats a bit before he lies down again ; but for my part, I 
was not much troubled with waking in the night. 

* I really do think there is no luxury equal to that of lying before 
a good fire on a good spruce bed, after a good supper, and a fine 
moose chase in a fine clear frosty starry night. But to enter into 
the spirit of this, you must understand what a moose chase is :— 
the man himself runs the moose down by pursuing the track. Your 
success in killing depends on the number of people you have to 
pursue, and relieve one another in going first (which is the fatiguing 
part of snow shoe-ing), and on the depth and hardness of the 
snow ; for when the snow is hard, and has a crust, the moose cannot 
get on, as it cuts its legs, and then he stops to make battle. But 
when the snow is soft, though it be above his belly, it will go on 
three, four, or five days; for then the man cannot get on so fast, as 
the snow is heavy, and he only gets his game by perseverance :—an 
Indian never gives up. 

* We had a fine chase after one, and run him down in a day and 
a half, though the snow was very soft; but it was so deep the 
animal was up to his belly every step. We started him about 
twelve o’clock one day, left our baggage, took three day’s bread, 
two day’s pork, our axe and fire-works, and pursued, He beat us 
at first all to nothing ; towards eveniug we had 2 sight of him, but 
he beat us again; we encamped that night, eat our bit of pork, and 
gave chase again as soon as we could see the track in the morning. | 
In about an hour we roused the fellow again, and off he set, fresh 
to all appearance as ever; but in about two hours after we perceived 
his steps grow shorter, and some time after we got sight. He still, 
however, beat us; but at last we evidently perceived he began to 
tire ; we saw he began to turn oftener ; we got accordingly courage, 
and pursued faster, and at last, for three quarters of an hour, in 
fine open wood, pursued him all the way in sight, and came within 
shot ;—he stopped, but in vain, poor animal. 

*T cannot help being sorry now for the poor creature,—and was 
then. At first it was charming, but as soon as we had him in our 
power, it was melancholy; however, it was soon over, and it was | 
no pain to him. If it was not for this last part, it would be a de- | 
lightful amusement. I am sorry to say, though in a few hours the 
good passion wore off, and the animal one predominated. I enjoyed 
most heartily the eating him and cooking him:—in short, I forgot | 
the animal, and only thought of my hunger and fatigue. We are 
beasts, dearest mother, I am sorry to say it. In two days after we | 
joined our baggage and pursued our journey. 

‘ My letter is getting too long, and all about myself ;—you know | 
[hate that, but I must give you some of my intended motions, I | 
set out for Magara as soon as possible, and by my return expect to | 
find my leave, and a ship to take me to my dearest mother. God 
alone knows how I long to be with you! my heart cannot be con- 
tent while I am so far away from you. Give my love to all. How | 
I long to feel all your arms about my neck! but if I give way to | 
these thoughts, [ shall be good for nothing. As it is, I am always | 
low spirited after writing, for two days at least :—otherwise perfectly | 
well. Iam sure it will be pleasant to you to find that cold as well 
as heat agrees with me; so you may be always easy about me, 
dearest mother. If G** should love, when I go home, I shall be 
the happiest fellow in the world,—that is the only drawback I feel 
in the happiness of seeiug you all so soon. 

‘ Pray write to uncle Richmond; I would write if I had time, but I 
have only time to fill up this. Give my affectionate love to him. 
Ten thousand million blessings attend you all, dearest, dearest, 
dearest mother. I will see yon soon,—what happiness! It has 
been a long year, but I did all I could to shorten it. I wish I was 





| what we have been doing. 





in the woods, tired and sleepy, I should soon forget you all. Love 
to dear aunt Louisa. When I end a letter, the thoughts of you all 
come so thick upon me, I don’t know which to speak to.—So in a 
lump, God bless you, men, women, and children. I am growing tool- 
ish. “3. FY 

How strangely, after such a letter as this, the biographer’s re- 
sumption of the narrative falls upon the ear! 


* While his Lordship was engaged in this difficult and adventu- 





rous journey,’ &c. &c. 


The most trivial and allowable words are sometimes out of 
place. It was not his ‘ Lordship’ that was engaged in this journey ; 
it was his manship, his gaiety-ship, his health-ship, or whatever 
other odd compound you can make out of the natural man and the 
honest companion. It was not the Duke’s son, but the honest 
fellow; the cwpital, hearty, kind, frank, unsophisticated human 
being. 

We are now to accompany our traveller out of his great woods 
and his huge ranges of nature, and find him in the little rooms which 


he thought he should never be able to breathe in. Yet here he is, 


as completely at home as if he had never been an Indian, and saying 


not a word about not being able to fetch his breath. He is now as 


busy about a rose or a pot of mignonette, as he used to be with his 


mighty forests ; and an elegant little French wife suffices him for 
his squaws comiques :— 
Frescati, May 1, 1793. 

Dearest Motuer,—Wife and I are come to settle here. We 
came last night, got up to a delightful Spring day, and are now en- 
joying the little back-room, with the windows open, hearing the 
birds sing, and the place looking beautiful. The plants in the pas- 
sage are just watered; and, with the passage-door open, the room 
smells like a green-house. Pamela has dressed four beautiful 


| flower-pots, and is now working at her frame, while I write to 


my dearest mother; and upon the two little stands, there are six 
pots of fine auriculas, and I am sitting in the bay window, with all 
those pleasant feelings which the fine weather, the pretty place, the 


| singing birds, the pretty wife, and the Frescati gives me,—with your 


last dear letter to my wife before me; so you may judge how I love 
you at this moment. Yes, dearest mother, [ am delighted at the 
Malvern party, and am determined to meet you there or wherover 
you are. I dote on being with you anywhere, but particularly in 


the country, as I think we always enjoy one another’s company 


there more than in town. I long for a little walk with you, leaning 
on me, or to have a long talk with you, sitting out in some pretty 
spot, of a fine day, with your long cane in your hand, working at 
some little weed at your feet, and looking down, talking all the 
time. I would go on in this way; for I should want to set out 
directly, and that cannot be, so I shall give you some account of 
We were here a fortnight with the 
Henries, and were very pleasant : we—— 

[The writer stops abruptly here; so must we for the present. 
The rest will be given to-morrow. We are sorry to postpone once 
more the conclusion of this long article; but the miscellaneous 
nature of our paper requires it.] 


ALL IS NOT BLISS THAT FATTENS. 
(From the French ) 

Ah, said a Frenchman to a jolly dean, 
Who sate one day, twirling his thumbs serene,— 
You clergy are the dogs for happy lives! 
Nothing to do, no work, no wants, no wives ! 
Nothing to bother you at bed or board! 

Hearts always gay; a cellar always stor’d ; 
Nothing to pay for it but saying grace! 
Halt there, my friend! cries he of the red face: 
Lavish descriptions raise uneasy questions : 
D’ye count as nothing, pray, one’s indigestions ? 


Pe 


LOVE IN POLAND. 





Att military men like to quarter in Poland, notwithstanding the 


| poverty of the peasants, the extortion of the Jews, and the difler- 


The truth must 
be told: the men among the Poles are excellent company, and the 
women full of the milk of human kindness, and generally more 
attached to foreigners than their husbands and brothers would wish. 
The quartering of soldiers, particularly of artillery and cavalry, is 
very agreeable to the landholders, the Jews, and the ladies. The 
first find a ready market for the productions of the soil, the second 
for their wares, while the women all find admirers, and frequently 


ence in the language and religion of the gentry. 
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husbands, notwithstanding their profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith, the national antipathies, and the disagreeableness of a military 
life. Every long stay of a regiment in any district generally ends 
with a couple of marriages, and one or two dozen of anecdotes, pro- 
pagated by old maids at the expence of young ones. At these anec- 
dotes modest people are first of all thunderstruck with amazement, 
then they give credit to them, and finally consign them to oblivion 
till another opportunity. In general the Polish women are lovely, 
understand the art of pleasing, and loving tenderly, with all the 
refinements of romantic passion, and, although constancy does not 
form a prominent feature in their character, yet, who in love thinks 
of such occurrences? There are no rules without exceptions ; and 
is it possible to refrain from loving the Poles merely from fear of 
inconstancy? The Poles seem fully persuaded, that women are 
created for love, and they spend all their youth in agreeable mus- 
ings. I may add that, in the Polish language, there exists a 
particular verb, invented for the expression of the most tender, 
and, and, in other respects, the most trifling occupation of life, to 
romance (romansowag.) This denotes a tender, respectful, passion, 
mutual pleasure founded on principle and attachment; but it can 
no where subsist out of Poland, where the free intercourse between 
the sexes is not only permitted, but regarded as indispensable. 
Italy alone excels Poland in the freedom of the women. In Poland 
nobody thinks it strange or improper for a married or unmarried 
woman to converse alone with a gentleman, to walk arm in arm 
with him at a distance from others, to receive from him small 
presents or entertainments, although she be neither attached, 
betrothed, nor related to him. Tender looks, soft words, sighs, 
complimentary verses, music, and even letters, excite no attention 
on the part of parents or by-standers. There they say openly, that 
such a one is in love with such a one, that he flirts with her; that 
such a woman is in love with such a man; and all this does not 
destroy a female’s reputation. Tender lovers make one another 
mutual vows and promises, build aerial castles of future happiness, 
and after all separate in sang froid, without any scandal. This is 
a place to call to mind the proverb: ‘ like priest, like people,’ ‘ like 
country, like fashion.’ In the meantime I may honestly assure my 
readers, that, without regarding the freedom of intercourse, perhaps 
no where in the world are there so many virtuous young women as 
in Poland, believe it who will. Of married women I make no men- 
tion, because - - - because that is not our present subject.—/van 
Vejeeghan. 





Tne Count de Roye and his wife, when in Denmark, had frequently 
the honour of being invited to the royal table, with Mademoiselle 
de Roye, their daughter. At one of these dinners, it happened, that 
Madame de Roye, struck by the singular figure of the Danish 
queen, turned to her daughter, and asked her if she did not think 
the queen resembled Madame Panache like two drops of water ? 
Though this was said in French, it had not been pronounced low 
enough ; the queen overheard it, and desired to know who Madame 
Panache was. The countess, surprised, answered, she was a lovely 
lady of the French court. The queen took no notice of her sur- 
prise, but uneasy at the comparison, wrote to Margeron, the 
Danish envoy at Paris, who had been there for some years, to 
inform her, who Madame Panache was, what her figure, her age, 
her rank, what her character in the court of France, and enjoined 
him to answer her questions with scrupulous accuracy. Such an 
order threw Margeron into astonishment ; he answered the queen, 
that he could neither conceive how Madame Panache came to be 
known to her, nor what were the motives of her curiosity. Madame 
Panache, he told her, was a little, old, blear-eyed, disgusting woman ; 
a kind of beggar, who by some means or other had wriggled herself 
into the character of court-dwarf ; who sometimes was at the supper 
of the King, sometimes at the dinner of Monseigneur, the Dauphiness, 
and Monsieur; now at Versailles, now at Paris; the aim of all who 
wanted to laugh, and at full liberty to say what she pleased ; to scold, 
to call names, the more, the louder the mirth; whose pockets were 
sometimes filled with pieces of meat and ragouts till the sauce ran 
down on both sides of her petticoats ; who now received a piece of 
money, now a fillip on the nose, or a rap on the knuckles ; and as 
she, half-blind, cursed them all round, afforded infinite merriment 
to the court.—This answer decided the fate of the Countess of 
Roye. The queen, stung to the quick, demanded justice of the 
king: the king was displeased that strangers elevated to the first 
honours of his court, should make a jest of their benefactors ; some 
of the first families in the country, and some ministers were become 











jealous of the fortune and splendid establishment of the Count de 
Roye: the queen obtained her wish: the count was thanked for 
his services, and desired to retire. Unable to weather the storm, 
he went to Hamburg, and from thence to England, where James the 


Second, a few months before the revolution, made him Ear! of 


Lifford, and an Irish peer; the title was inherited by a son who 
had followed him. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


NaTuRE BEFORE ART.—Arts are taken from nature; and after a 


thousand vain efforts for improvements, are best when they return to their 
first simplicity.x—Porr, 





— Fontenelle had a brother who was a priest. One day, at a 
society much frequented by the academician, the following dialogue 
lace :—* Mr F lle, you hi brother ??—‘ Yes.’— 
took place: r Fontenelle, you have a_ brother? e 
‘What is he doing ?—‘ He’s a priest.’.—‘ Has he any livings ?— 
‘ No.’—‘ How does he employ himself ?/—‘ In the morning he says 
prayers.’—‘ And in the evening :’—‘ Oh, in the evening he doesn’t 
know what he says.’ 


Honest Doctor.—‘ You that are so skilful an anatomist,’ said 
some one to Doctor Petit, ‘ ought to be thoroughly acquainted 
with every malady in the world.’—‘ Very true,’ said the doctor ; 
‘ but we are something like the commissioners of Paris, who have a 
minute knowledge of the streets, but are entirely ignorant of what 
is going forward in the houses,’ 


Troe Distoyatry.—The gallery at the castle of Choisi, where 
Louis XV. frequently resided, was adorned with several pictures 
painted by Hallé, Vanlo, &c. the subjects of which were taken 
from some of the memorable events in the Roman history. Among 
the, rest there was a painting by M. Vien, representing Marcus 
Aurelius distributing provisions and medicines among the Roman 
people, at a period when they were perishing by famine and the 
plague. The nobility who formed the court of Louis XV. thinking 
at a time when bread happened to be uncommonly dear, and the 
misery of the people had become excessive, that the sight of these 
pictures might inspire the king with remorse,—might, in other words, 
make him better, by inciting him to imitate the example of Marcus 
Aurelius,—contrived to remove these lessons of practical morality 
from his sight, and actually substituted four miserable daubings by 


Pierre in their room, which exhibited an equal number of insiguifi- 
cant allegories. 


A FRrienp tn Secret.—A man of character, after having long 
figured away in the gay world at Paris, was compelled to live in an 
obscure retreat in that city, the victim of unforeseen misfortunes. 
He was so indigent, that he subsisted only on an allowance from 
the parish. Every week a quantity of bread was sent to him, suffi- 
cient for his support, yet at length he demanded more. On this 
the curate sent for him. He went. ‘ Do you live alone,’ said the 
curate.—‘ With whom, Sir,’ answered the unfortunate man, ‘ is it 
possible I should live? I am wretched, you see that I am, since | 
thus solicit charity, and am abandoned by all the world.’—‘ But, 
Sir,’ continued the curate, ‘ if you live alone, why do you ask for 
more bread than is sufficient for yourself?’—The other was quite 
disconcerted, and at last, with great reluctance, confessed that he 
had a dog. The curate did not drop the subject. He desired him 
to observe, that he was only the distributor of the bread that 
belonged to the poor, and that it was absolutely necessary that he 
should dispose of his dog.—‘ Ah, Sir,’ exclaimed the poor man, 
weeping, ‘ and if I should lose my dog, who is there then to love 
me ?’—The good pastor, melting into tears, took bis purse, and 
giving it to him, ‘ Take this, Sir,’ said he ; ‘ this is mine—this I can 
give.” 





THE PLAY-GOER 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Haymarket.—The School for Coquettes—The Rencontre—Fricandeau. 
EnovisH Orera.—The Sorceress—Old and Young—Comfortable Lodgings. 





As we have nothing particular to criticise to-day, we shall deyote 
this article to a memorandum or two connected with stage matters. 
And first, in answer to a pertinacious pair of correspondents, who 
sign themselves ‘ T. and H.’—the very Beaumont and FLercner 
of a billet ;—we have to observe,—imprimis, that we never do any- 
thing for a threat ; and secondly, that we have no sort of doubt that 
Ex1a was mistaken as to the particulars alluded to, without at all 


impeaching his veracity as to the rest of his narrative. It is quite 


possible that ELLIston was not situate with regard to managers and 
theatrical dates as Ex1a supposes, and yet that he should have 
talked as he did. Exza forgot the particular occasions :—that was 
all. Tt is incredible, that he should invent the speeches. 


To be 
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sure, it is on record that he can amuse himself with running a 
narrative on the edges of fiction, in order to interest himself with 
It has 
been whispered, that he once persuaded an excellent friend of his, 
that Lord CasTLEREAGH was the author of ‘ Waverley!’ But we 
acquit him of the perilous pleasure of sporting with the credulity of 


beholding the virtuous amazement of the honest-minded. 


play-goers,—men, who come armed to a question with volumes of 
play-bills, and who know what every actor and actress was doing on | 
the night of June 15th, 1821. 

We have to express our regret at not having sooner acknowleded | 








the very handsome manner in which our brother-critic in the Ballot | 


newspaper closed the little controversy upon theatrical seameu. 
Not that it is necessary to him that we should do so, but that it 


becomes us to shew our sense of a spirit so very cordial and good- 


humoured. The truth is, it seems, as so often happens in matters of | 
larger controvsrsy, that there was no real difference of opinion be- | 
tween us ; only being willing to see the truth, we have found it out 
We thank him for ail the 
kind things he has been pleased to say of us, both what we may | 
deserve, and what his good nature is willing to give us credit for. | 


sooner than disputants are apt to do. 


We are particularly sensible of the allusion made to a period of 
some personal endurance in our political life; though if he knew 
all, it was but a small portion indeed of what we alluded to our- 
selves, as having gone through for the good cause. We never valued 
ourselves upon it, in one sense ; because thinking as we did, we 
could not help it; and because, entertaining certain notions upon 
people’s conduct and the causes of it, it is out of our power to 
value ourselves morally upon anything, except the love of our 
friends. But we own that we cannot but look back upon it 
with all the ‘pleasure attending upon a calumniated cause become 
triumphant ; and we are not sure we do not catch ourselves sometimes 
piquing ourselves upon a bit of reduced health or fortune, as a 
Chelsea pensioner does on his wooden leg. A million times over 
have we been rewarded in what we see going on all around us; 
and we have nothing left to desire more, than that these tattling 
pages should realize their humbler ambition, and that all the dispu- 
tants we mect with should know how todo themselves as much 
honour in a question, as he of the Ballot. 

The complaints of the public are increasing with regard to the late 
hours at the Haymarket. Four pieces are in the habit of being | 
performed there, and people, who live at any distance, often do not 
get home till half-past one, or near two, inthe morning. It has 
been charged on this theatre, that as there is no half-price there, 
the performances are protracted in this manner to accommodate a 








certain description of visitors, and attract a sort of company, which | 
excludes others. Knowing what we do of the present state of | 
society, and the cause of it, nothing shall ever induce us to degrade 
our pen with one word against the poor girls alluded to; but this | 


we must say,—that when the decline of a love of the drama among | 





the fashionable circles is attributed, among other causes, to these | 
visitations of the lobbies, nothing can shew a greater want of | 
acquaintance with the thoughts and cares of the fashionable world, 
or with the theatres as they existed tweuty years ago. The influx 
of the visitors in question was never greater in the most frequented 
theatres than at that time, nor was the stage ever more in favour 
with the circles. The late hours are a nuisance, and ought to be 
abated ; but whatever may be the cause of those, it has nothing to 
do with keeping away the polite world. They can outface anything, 
when they have a mind to it, as well as the most ingenuous! 
Difference of manners, in a hundred respects, has produced this | 
difference in the popularity of the stage, and transferred it to the 
less educated part of the community. We will mention one among 
others, which has alone had a great effect ; and that is, the cessation 
of tavern-habits, caused in great measure by the simple decline of 
smoking, When the gentry smoked their pipes, they were obliged 
to go to taverns for that purpose, and were ready for ail the amuse- 
ment connected with a town-life. When smoking went out, the 
gentry went home ; and books, and music, newspapers, magazines, 
&c. have detained them there. Ss 











GINGER BEER, 


Of a superior quality, warranted to keep, in half-pint bottles, 1s. 9d. per dozen, 
/ERATED LEMONADE, a cooling and refresinns beverage, Ls. 9d. per dozen 
SEIDLITZ GINGER BEER, a slight and pleasant aperient, 4s. 6d. per dozen 

stamps included. . 
TONIC GINGER BEER, an agreeable preparation of sulphate of quinine, useful 

in many cases, where, from weakness of stomach, it might not agree, in any other 

form, 5s. 6d. stamps included, 

WHITE SPRUCE BEER, Is. 9d. per dozen, 

SUPER-CARBONATED SALIN® DRAUGHTS, an extremely useful and 
agreeable domestic febrifuge, 4s. 6d. per dozen, stamps included. 

Prepared and sold by I. KEN, (Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 

Manufacturer of Domestic Chemical Preparations), 5 Borough Road, near the Obelisk. 
Mr KENT has no intention of making a secret of the composition of any of the 

medical preparations, and rests his claim to the patronage o1 the public, simply on 

the accuracy with which a medical and chemical education enables him to prepare 
them. 
Orders and letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention. 





THIS EVENING. 


LOYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Farce, called 
FRICANDEAU ; OR, THE CORONET AND THE COOK. 
Ellen, Mrs Ashton. 


THEATRE 


Rose, with a New Song, Mrs Humby. 
Fricandeau, Mr Harley. The Duke de Valois, Mr Vining. 
Lainbert, Mr Webster. Marquis St. Albe, Mr Briodal. 
Chevalier de Courcy, Mr Bartlett. La Roche, Mr Newcombe. 
Ladle, Mr V. Webster. Sergeant Moustache, Mr Coveney. 


After which, Mrs CentLivre’s Comedy of 
THE BUSY BODY. 
Miranda, Miss Taylor. Patch, Mrs ilumby. 
a Isabinda, Mrs I’. Hill. Scentwell, Mrs W. Johnson. 
: Sir Jealous Traffic, Mr Gattie. Sir Francis Gripe, Mr W. Farren. 
Sir George Airy, Mr Cooper. Marplot, Mr Harley. Charles, Mr Brindal. 
Whisper, Mr Coveney. John, Mr Coates. 
Butler, Mr V. Webster. Yhomas, Mr Bishop. 


To couclude with the Musical Entertainment of 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 
Florella, Miss Taylor. Charlotte, Mrs T. Hill. 
Vapour, Mr Vining. Sir Mathew Medley, Mr J. Cooper. 
Woodley, Mr B. Taylor. Dicky Gossip, Mr Harley. Souflrance, Mr Gattie. 


To-morrow, The School for Coquettes ; Fish Out of Water; Day After the Wed 
ding; and Fricandeau. 


a) 7 “ ‘ ’ 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
ry. , ry. al y . 
PFHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Russell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 
Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
dinary performances on the Violin. 
After which, the New Operetta, called 
THE QUARTETTE; OR, INTERRUPTED HARMONY. 
Madame de Luceval, Miss Betts. Madame Lafonde, Mrs Jerrold. 
Justine, Miss Ferguson. General Lafonde, Mr W. Bennett. 


Ernest, Mr Wrench. Major Belcour, Mr J. Russell. 
Blaston, Mr Salter. Pippin, Mr Addison. 


To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE BAUNTED BAU LE, 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, MrJ. Reeve 


Richard Oakum, \ir Perkins. Stephen Barnclitfe, MrT. Villar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison 


To-morrow, The Sorceress ; The Old Regimentals ; and The Spring Lock. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Domestic Drama, founded upon Mrs INcHBALD’s ‘ Simple Story,’ entitled 
THE FATAL ATTACHMENT. 
Herman, Miss Somerville. © Matilda, Miss Scott. 
Madame de Walstein, Madame Simon. Lotta, Mrs Vale. 
Couat P’Orlheim, Mr Elton. Baren Woldemar, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ernest, Mr C. Hill. Bonval, Mr Gough. 
Conrad, Mr Houner. Bravoes, Messrs Lee and Webb. 


To which will be added, a Musical Entertainment, entitled 


THE SERVANT OF ALL WORK. 

Emma Merton, Miss Nicol. Mr Quickset, Mr D. Pitt. Capt. Lavish, Mr Honser 
Compass, Mr Lee. Ready, John Barleycorn, Jean Jacque Rochefeccet, 
Pierre-de-Pomme, and Jane Mopdry, Mr Goldsmid. 

‘lo conctude with Peakr’s Musical Entertainment, in Two Acts, entitled 


AMATEURS AND ACTORS. 

Miss Mary Hardacre, Miss Nicol. Mrs Mary Goneril, Madame Simon, 
David Dulcet, Mr Edwin. Mr O. P. Bustle, Mr C. Hill. Wing, Mr Rogers. 
Elderberry, Mr Williams. Geoffry Muffincap, Master F. Carbery. 

Berry, Mr Lee. Tunkins, Mr Asbury. 


AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
Conurc Tueatre. — Alexander the Great—Bandit of 
the Blind Mine—Trial by Battle. 
Sapier’s We ts. — Botany Bay — Appel des Lees— 
Forest Hut. 
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